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DOROTHY FREED 


A LIBRARY SERVICE IN 
MUSIC SCORES 


There has been a spectacular growth of interest in music in New 
Zealand in the last 20 years. The advent of the long-playing record 
and the provision by the New Zealand Broadcasting Service of a 
high standard of good listening have created, developed and refined 
the taste for good music to the extent that chamber music and 
orchestral groups which may have played to half empty houses ten 
years ago now draw packed ones. Young people have opportunities 
to play in orchestras outside as well as inside their schools to an extent 
hitherto unknown here, and it is unlikely that their interest will flag. 

A country’s libraries should be a yardstick for that country’s culture. 
Bryant, in Music Librarianship, says, “Good music may be ranked 
as a cultural force with the best literature”. Performing music, listening 
to music and studying music is culture in its most refined sense. If 
there were only one person in a thousand wanting to perform from a 
score or study from one, I think that person should be looked after 
in our libraries. 

In libraries we have three types of music material: books and 
periodicals about music, gramophone records, and scores. For the 
purpose of this article my interest is confined to scores. 

I was asked to speak at the N.Z.L.A. Professional Section’s Seminar 

Adapted from an address given at the Professional Section’s seminar, Wellington, 24 


February 1961. Mrs Freed has been Acting Librarian, Wellington Teacher’s College, for 
the past year. 
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for Librarians in February about the development of music sections 
in public libraries and the potential of this type of service, the service 
of music to schools, the lending of multiple copy music for choirs 
and orchestras, and any other aspect of library service in music. 

When I wrote my 1960 Library School administration report on 
music for choirs and amateur orchestras in New Zealand I considered 
the needs of these bodies, and discussed ways and means of helping 
them through various types of library service. I came to the conclusion 
that the answer to this problem was the establishment of some kind 
of national music library. When I gave thought to public library 
service in music and service to schools, I was led to the same con- 
clusion. So I will deal briefly with these three topics, and consider 
more fully the pros and cons of establishing a coordinating body. 

Printed music is expensive, not usually easy to acquire, nearly 
always has to be imported, and is highly specialised to handle from 
the library point of view. Comparatively few people want it. Compara- 
tively few people build boats, but the few who do are probably well 
looked after by the public libraries. I think the musician deserves to 
be looked after, too. 

To deal with the public library aspect first, the question is: Do they 
as a whole give an adequate service in music to the public? To answer 
this we have to decide what sort of public the public library aims to 
satisfy. The average music lover will probably be satisfied, at least in 
the large cities, with the gramophone records, miniature scores, and 
books about music which he finds in his public library. But what about 
the practising musician? I suppose about one in every four or five 
hundred users of the public library will play an instrument or sing. 
Say Mr Jones plays the violin, is a member of a string quartet which 
meets once a week, and plays in a small orchestra. If he lives in one 
of the main centres he will be reasonably well served for solo works 
and be able to borrow a few quartets from his library, but his con- 
ductor will get nothing for his orchestra. Miss Brown will get solo 
songs and opera scores arranged for piano and voices, but her choir- 
master will not be able to get music for his choir, except possibly a 
full score. It is unlikely that either Mr Jones or Miss Brown will be 
able to borrow much music composed since 1900. 


Well, perhaps this is adequate for one in five hundred? If all the 
city public libraries had music collections comparable with Wellington 
Public Library and Auckland Public Library, it well might be, provided 
there was a large borrowing source behind the local public library. But 
there is not, and the interloan system offers only temporary relief. 
Mr Jones does not want just one or two quartets for a novelty, he 
wants enough to keep his chamber group happy all the year. They are 
expensive to buy, and it is most unlikely that his music seller will 
have what he wants in stock, so he will need to wait some time to 
receive a score which may turn out to be too difficult for his quartet 
to play when it does arrive. 
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This is the first point I want to make. Rather than develop the 
music sections of individual public libraries, thought should be given 
to the establishment of a large national collection of scores for borrow- 
ing behind the whole public library system. Interloan does not work 
well for music because of duplication of material everywhere, 
although the holdings of the university libraries must be a very 
important source of supply. I think that a great deal of music held by 
libraries is not represented in the Union Catalogue because it was 
not catalogued at the time the Union Catalogue was started, and 
possibly is still not catalogued. If the holdings of the N.Z.B.S. library 
were available through ordinary library interloan the position would 
be better, but they are not. I feel that we need an independent music 
library behind the public libraries which is steadily expanding, which 
coordinates all holdings not only in libraries but also in musical so- 
cieties, and is ready to fill gaps. 


To turn to schools, schools need music, both vocal and instrumental, 
in multiple copies or parts. With the sole exception, I believe, of 
Auckland Public Library, which receives an irregular grant from the 
Auckland Secondary Schools’ Music Festival Committee to develop a 
Schools Section, the music master cannot get this type of material 
from his public library, or any other public library, except through 
interloan from Auckland Public Library. Some do borrow from the 
N.Z.B.S. library, but this is in the nature of a privilege, and I under- 
stand only Wellington schools borrow from it. Schools usually have 
a grant to buy their own music, and are helped in selection by the 
National Film Library, but not much interloaning between schools 
seems to be done. Music is expensive, and duplication must be 
excessive. It is obvious that resources should be shared, but there is 
no one to coordinate. This is work which I believe should be done 
by a national music library. 

As far as choirs and amateur orchestras are concerned, I believe 
this type of music making to be important, a part of our cultural 
heritage with a long tradition, and growing. I believe that they 
deserve a library service. Generally speaking, they do not get a 
service from our public library system. 

Should they be served by the local public library? Unless a scheme 
could be worked by which each of the four main city libraries took 
responsibility for supplying and coordinating the scores for a quarter 
of the country, I think the answer is no. The reason, which I gave 
in my report, is that in each city, even a large city, the demand 
would be at the same time too small and too great—too small in 
the sense that few people would want the service, and too great in the 
sense that large demands would be made by that small number of 
people. One must remember that a large choral work, for instance, 
would probably see only one performance in five years, and possibly 
never have a second performance in one place. Add to this the 
complexities of dealing with music inside the library. One needs a 
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librarian who is also a musician to sort out the intricacies of editions, 
transcriptions, arrangements, translations of librettos, and one who 
can read an orchestral score adequately. 

Music is extremely specialised. Unless some disinterested body 
gave a substantial annual grant to at least the four main city libraries 
for the development of their music sections, I feel that it is not 
reasonable to expect the public library to look after the local choir. 
But the local choir does deserve library service, because it is one of 
many scattered throughout the country; in other words, the aggregate 
of choirs deserves library service. 

How do choirs get their music? Most of them have their own 
libraries, that is, they buy their own music. They borrow from the 
N.Z.B.S. library, which is an unadvertised service given to them since 
the early war years when it was impossible to buy music. If the choir 
intends to broadcast, this is of course perfectly reasonable, but if it 
is not, the music they receive is by nature of a personal favour to 
the choirmaster and is subject to certain conditions of borrowing. 
The impression I gained from an interview with the Director of 
Broadcasting was that the library was designed for broadcasting 
purposes first and foremost, and the N.Z.B.S. has to limit and strictly 
condition all service outside that range. If the N.Z.B.S. lends a set 
of scores to a choir in Auckland, for instance, for a public perform- 
ance, and a Dunedin choir needs the scores for a broadcast perform- 
ance, the Auckland choir must return the scores to N.Z.B.S. imme- 
diately. Choirs also borrow from the libraries of other choirs. 

Now if one choir had the means of knowing what all the other 
choirs’ libraries held, and also what the N.Z.B.S. library held, the 
situation would be reasonable. But I discovered during the preparation 
of my 1960 report that very few musical societies with libraries list 
their contents for circulation, or even list their contents. One of the 
very few who did had a library which would be difficult to surpass 
for the quantity of poor music it contained—works of long forgotten, 
indifferent nineteenth century composers which ought to be in musical 
archives and left there. The N.Z.B.S. library will say that it holds or 
does not hold a certain work if it is asked for it, but nobody could 
know just what it does hold without consulting its internal catalogue, 
and this seems fair—after all, why should the N.Z.B.S. encourage 
more people to use its library when outside demand is embarrassing? 

Much the same situation applies to orchestras, although as there 
are relatively few adult orchestras the bush telegraph works better 
and the problem is not so acute. The orchestra’s conductor will buy 
some music, probably borrow from other orchestras, and possibly 
borrow from the N.Z.B.S. library. To know what is available anywhere, 
he must write and find out. 

It should be clear by now that what is needed here, to begin with, 
is a coordinating body, and this is work for a national music library. 
If a union list of choral and orchestral scores held by all music 
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societies with libraries, plus similar material held in university and 
public libraries and material available from the N.Z.B.S. library (if 
they were willing to be incorporated) could be prepared much in 
the way the Union List of Serials is produced, this could be held in 
all libraries for reference by choirmasters and orchestral conductors, 
and the excessive duplication which has applied up until now reduced 
to a minimum. The benefit of this alone would be exceptional. Of 
the 50 or 60 musicians whom I approached last year, every one 
received the idea with tremendous enthusiasm. If we could add to 
this service, a service in aiding selection by circulars to musical 
societies giving review information, publishers’ information, etc., 
sending sample copies of new works or new editions and facilitating 
buying in other ways for the societies, it would be even more valuable. 
If the coordinating body extended itself to reviewing the general 
position of music in the country and filling gaps, it would be per- 
forming a very fine service. 

Assuming that I have carried my point about the desirability of 
a national music library, I will now discuss some of the other things 
it could do to become a valuable asset to the musical community, 
and then make some suggestions about how such a music library 
could be established. 


1. Coordination of Resources. Its first work should be to withdraw 
or make duplicates of all cards for music in the Union Catalogue 
and start a separate catalogue for music. This will cover most, but 
certainly not all, of the holdings of the public and university libraries. 
It would need to complete these. It would need to contact all important 
musical societies, choirs, orchestras, adult education music groups, 
schools and training colleges, university music department groups of 
performers, operatic groups, music teachers’ associations, general 
clubs who may have music libraries, etc., asking them to join the 
scheme and list the holdings of all who are willing to lend their 
music. All of these items would then appear in the library catalogue 
with notes about special lending or hiring conditions. The holdings of 
the N.Z.B.S. library should also be incorporated if possible. 

When this is completed a list should be printed similar to the 
Union List of Serials and sent to all libraries except special libraries 
who would never receive requests for music, and also to all musical 
societies who have contributed to the scheme. The schools’ list could 
either be printed separately and sent to interested schools, or incor- 
porated in the main list. The lists should be kept up to date with 
annual supplements. 

This alone would bring order out of chaos and would save musical 
societies and schools hundreds of pounds a year. At the moment many 
of them do not know that the set of scores for which they are 
carefully saving up is possibly held in the next town. 

To do this major work the music library would not even need a 
proper home—just an office. It would have no holdings of its own. 
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Of course, it would not be a real music library, but it would be 
carrying out one of the most important functions of a music library 
in this country, and it could be started immediately. 

2. Professional Help in Selection. The music library should circulate 
to musical societies and libraries which are building up their music 
collections, publishers’ information, review information, and possibly 
sample copies of new music and new editions of old music so that 
societies could be helped to spend their money wisely. If the music 
library were building up its own stock of this type of music it should 
aim, at first, to fill gaps. 

3. Hiring Unpublished Music. It must be in touch with the various 
agencies through whom the parts of unpublished contemporary works 
can be hired, and be the clearing house through which local choirs or 
orchestras obtain these works. (The parts of many modern orchestral 
works can be obtained only through hire from overseas.) 

4. Reference. It should aim to hold at least one reference copy 
of every worth-while work already in the country so that these could 
be circulated for sighting by interested musicians. 

It should buy new music, at least in reference copies, as it becomes 
available. The music master of a training college told me that out 
of thirty items he would order from overseas publishers he often found 
only one suitable because it was impossible for him to see the music 
before he ordered it. 

It should belong to the IAML (International Association of Music 
Libraries), and receive the benefits of this affiliation. Under this 
scheme it is possible to acquire much new music at a very low cost, 
sometimes for nothing, from countries who wish to make known the 
works of their local composers. 

As for the standard works of the great composers, we must remem- 
ber that we are many thousands of miles away from the main sources 
of supply of printed music, and from big music libraries. We are 
1,200 miles from our nearest neighbour. In this isolation it seems to 
me essential that we have a place where all printed works of the 
famous composers can be seen and studied by serious musicians. This 
may seem a tall order, and could not be done quickly, but it should 
certainly be the ultimatum of a national music library. Surely a country 
of over two million people can afford it. 

5. New Zealand Compositions. There are over 200 New Zealand 
composers whose works are registered with APRA (Australasian 
Performing Right Association). What is not generally recognised here 
is that it is extremely difficult to have locally written music published. 
The only form of printing done in New Zealand is a kind of photo- 
graphic process which is reasonably new, and unless the New Zealand 
composer has had an opportunity to become well known abroad and 
the local publisher feels he can take the risk, he must pay for publi- 
cation himself. Australian publishers are interested in light music, 
but London and New York are the only real avenues for the printing 
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of serious music for New Zealanders, and unless the composer can 
go to London and create an interest in his work through performances 
it is not easy for him to have his works published. Broadcasts and 
public performances are relatively easy to obtain, but not publication. 
This makes manuscripts, or copies of manuscripts, even more valu- 
able, because there is an interest in New Zealand music which is 
increasing, and a certain small but steady demand for it which would 
be greater if interested people knew what existed. For instance, the 
annual Competitions often have a section for the performance of 
a New Zealand song. If the performers could see the manuscripts 
registered with APRA and be put in touch with composers to get 
copies of their works, they would be in a much happier position 
than they are at present in having to rely on the handful of works, 
some very indifferent, in the music shops. Apart from local interest, 
there is a real interest shown in New Zealand works by visiting 
musicians. Conductors of visiting orchestras want to see New Zealand 
orchestral scores, and foreign chamber music groups want to see 
New Zealand music written for their combination. There has been a 
particular interest shown in New Zealand music by people from Iron 
Curtain countries. 

There is no place where scores can be seen. APRA has them 
registered, and can put people in touch with the composers them- 
selves, but many performing musicians have never heard of 
APRA. I feel that it is important that there should be a place where 
these scores can be sighted. If there were such a place, composers 
would probably be glad to make copies of their works and hand 
them over. Of course, these scores would be reference material only. 
APRA has been giving thought to organising this, and last year was 
considering keeping the file in their offices although they have now 
given up this idea. A national music library is the obvious place 
to house these works. 

6. Donations. The music library should offer a home to donated 
music. Literature on overseas music libraries tells us that donations 
are Often fairly extensive in the field of music, and I believe this could 
be the same here if it were known that a certain organisation were 
interested in receiving it. The N.Z.B.S. library has received many 
donations, Auckland Public Library has received several valuable 
donations, including whole collections belonging to musicians, and 
probably most public libraries here who handle music have received 
gifts from time to time. During the preparation of my report last 
year I heard stories of choirs and orchestras which had expired, and 
boxes of valuable music stored in basements for years and finally 
thrown out because no one knew what to do with it. The N.Z.B.S. 
is the obvious place to receive it at the moment, but I think a national 
music library would be a better place. 

Now, if we are to have such a library, where should it be, and who 
should administer it? 
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There has been talk of starting a conservatorium, probably in 
Wellington. One could say, the conservatorium will need a library, 
why not wait and make use of that rather than start something 
different which will mean eventual duplication? 

Firstly, it could well take ten or fifteen years for a conservatorium 
to appear, and nothing is done while we wait for it. Secondly, the 
work that I have outlined above which I think our music library 
should do would be so far removed from the work of an ordinary 
teaching library that one could not possibly expect it to be done there. 

A conservatorium might offer a suitable home for reference copies 
of new Zealand compositions, but it would certainly not consider itself 
the organisation to coordinate national holdings or run a complex 
interloan service. On the other hand, the music library, if it were 
housed near enough, could become the basis of the conservatorium 
collection. 

The next possibility is to use the N.Z.B.S. library as the basis of 
the national music library. The N.Z.B.S. library was not designed for 
the purpose of general lending, and under its present policy would 
probably take an unenthusiastic view of extending its service along 
the lines I have mentioned. Eve Zwartz in her administration report 
to Library School last year entitled “A national music library for New 
Zealand”, outlined a scheme whereby a national music library could 
be established in its initial stages by dividing its functions into two 
parts, reference and lending. She came to the conclusion that National 
Library service would be the best library to administer the reference 
and bibliographical section, and the N.Z.B.S. library the lending 
section. In my opinion this could work, provided the N.Z.B.S. were 
willing to take over the enormous amount of extra work and extend 
their general lending policy. The conclusion I reached while working 
on my report was that National Library Service was the most suitable 
organisation to administer the service, with close liaison with N.Z.B.S. 
library. Miss Zwartz’s suggestion is a very practical one, but one 
which would require more cooperation from the N.Z.B.S. than I 
believe possible. If N.Z.B.S. were willing, and staff were seconded to 
them from National Library Service to do most of the work extra 
to their normal routine, it could be a happy, if temporary solution. 
It could only be temporary because, as Miss Zwartz pointed out, it 
is not an ideal solution to have a divided library. But, at least, the 
work could be commenced, with the final end in view of having one 
national music library. 

My suggestion is that National Library Service is the most suitable 
organisation to administer a national music library. Why National 
Library Service? 

Besides the N.Z.B.S. library and the future conservatorium, both 
of which I have discussed, the other possibilities are: Some public 
library, and if a conservatorium is to be established it would need 
to be the public library in that city; the university library of the city 
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in which the conservatorium would be situated; Turnbull Library; or 
a recognised musical association such as the New Zealand Registered 
Music Teachers’ Association. 


Ta take the public library first, suppose for the sake of argument 
the conservatorium is to be in Wellington. Money would need to be 
made available to develop the music section of Wellington Public 
Library far beyond its present scope, and bibliographical work under- 
taken at a fast tempo and a high level. Special staff would certainly 
need to be recruited, and probably a separate building erected. In 
other words, I think it would have to be administered as a separate 
unit. It would certainly have to be financed independently of the 
main library, as one could hardly expect any City Council to take 
responsibility for a national music library. The advantage of it being 
in a central place, in an open lending library that everyone knows, is, 
of course, tremendous; but if it is to be a separate unit, would it not 
be better attached to the conservatorium itself? But we may wait 
years for our conservatorium; in the meantime there is work to be 
done. 


The same argument applies to the university library, with the added 
disadvantage that it is less accessible to the general public, usually 
both in the geographical sense and in the sense of ease of borrowing. 

Turnbull Library is a purely reference library. I see no point in 
having a music library which does not lend, or eventually aim to lend. 

A musical organisation such as the New Zealand Registered Music 
Teachers’ Association is a possibility, but it seems unfair to expect 
such an organisation to take over what is essentially a library service, 
and a library service on a national scale entailing a great deal of 
bibliographical work, even with special funds and possibly seconded 
staff. 

We are now left with National Library Service. My reasons for 
considering this the most suitable institution are: 

(1) It is state financed, and it seems obvious that in a country 
relatively devoid of millionaire patrons of the arts, a national music 
library would need to be state financed too. 

(2) It is in Wellington, and the national music library would, I 
think, need to be in Wellington. There must be close cooperation 
with the N.Z.B.S. library. The National Orchestra has its head- 
quarters here. Apart from these things, Wellington has become 
the musical centre of New Zealand. Christchurch has the laurels 
for choral music, but for chamber music, orchestral music and the 
largest and most discriminating music loving public, it is Wellington. 

(3) National Library Service does the bibliographical work of 
compiling the Union Catalogue and the Union List of Serials. The 
bibliographical work connected with a national music library would 
be merely an extension of this work. 

(4) As the key centre of the interloan system, National Library 
Service is in a happy position to control the interloaning of music. 
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(5) One of the functions of National Library Service is to fill 
gaps in our national book resources. It could well do this for music. 
There are obvious disadvantages. One is the crowded conditions 
under which National Library Service operates at present, and the 
fact that it has no proper home. But when it has a home, it may 
not be so difficult to offer a wing for the music library. 

By far the greatest disadvantage is the policy of National Library 
Service, which lends only through other libraries and can be approach- 
ed, generally speaking, only by librarians. It is essential that a national 
music library should be wide open to musicians, if not to the whole 
music loving public. 

When I was preparing my report on music for amateur choirs 
and orchestras a suggestion was made that my paper would be more 
valuable if I could work out and present a way in which the service 
I advocated could be given. My point at this stage was the coordination 
of resources rather than the building of them. As I had come to the 
conclusion that National Library Service was the most suitable organ- 
isation to handle it, I had to overcome this problem of closed access, 
and I did work out a scheme from the specialised slant of music for 
choirs and orchestras, which I believe could be applied if National 
Library Service were prepared to change its policy. The basis of this 
scheme was a recommendation that National Library Service start 
a music section, operating under slightly different regulations from 
the rest of the service. School Library Service deals direct with 
teachers; music section must deal direct with musicians, as well as 
libraries. My proposal was that every musical society whose holdings 
were represented in the Union List of Music Holdings would nomin- 
ate a representative—perhaps the choirmaster, conductor, secretary, 
or librarian—through whom the loans and interloans would be made. 

But if the music section were to be developed into a real national 
music library, however small in the early stages, with stocks of its 
own, it must be more open than this. It should really be a focal point 
for musicians all over the country. There are many things it could do 
to make itself a cultural centre. By that time it could well be large 
enough to divorce itself from its parent and be an entirely independent 
library. But as I see it now, we must begin somewhere, and probably 
in a small and humble way; and that means attachment to the most 
suitable institution which will take it on as an extension of its ordinary 
work. Of course a rich patron may appear on the scene, but in this 
country we can hardly count on it. 


REFERENCES 
Bryant, E. T. Music Librarianship. London, J. Clarke, 1959. 
Freed, D. M. Music for Amateur Choirs and Orchestras in New Zealand. Wellington, 
Library School, 1960. (Studies in library administration no. 2) 
Zwartz, E. A National Music Library for New Zealand. (Unpublished Library School 
administration report, 1960) 


For developments arising out of Mrs Freed’s address to the Seminar, 
see the note on p. 100 of this issue. 
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F. E. SHERWOOD 


DOCUMENT REPRODUCTION: 


SOME ADMINISTRATIVE CONSIDERATIONS 


I must admit that I approach a talk or an article about document 
reproduction with some diffidence. So much has been said and written 
by so many and yet it seems that there is still so much to say. Whole 
books have been written about single phases of the subject. The scene 
is changing rapidly and it is very difficult to keep up with the great 
variety of new processes, new equipment and new materials that seem 
to be coming on to the market with increasing frequency. Let me warn 
you, tco, that document reproduction is a field in which you are 
likely to find many conflicting opinions and even prejudices. 

As the subject is so big, and difficult to deal with adequately in 
a short time, I propose to discuss only the broader issues. Particular 
problems and technical matters can best be dealt with later during the 
discussion. 

When considering the need for copying facilities it is worth while 
devoting some time to surveying the needs of your establishment. 
Many of you are in charge of libraries which come under the admin- 
istration of local bodies, universities, and Government departments, 
each of which will have a number of other branches and sections 
which may also benefit from the introduction of modern copy tech- 
niques. Those of you who are in the Public Service will, no doubt, be 
aware of the facilities available to all departments at the Government 
Printing Office at Auckland, Hamilton, Wellington and Christchurch. 

I suggest that to gain maximum advantages, it may be desirable to 
investigate the needs of the whole organisation as well as the needs of 
your library. My experience, which includes studies of numerous 
small and large copying units outside the Public Service as well as 
taking part in surveys of the needs of all Government departments in 
Auckland, Hamilton, Wellington, Christchurch and Dunedin, leads me 
as a taxpayer to look with a jaundiced eye at the setting up of small 
copying units to serve a limited number of people. Admittedly it is 
very handy to have a machine in your own office, but it so frequently 
happens that small copying sections are inadequately equipped, and 
that the apparatus is old, ill used and infrequently cleaned. Such things 
as lack of supervision, inexperienced operators, unsatisfactory working 
conditions, etc., can result in a serious waste of materials and labour 
and in the production of work of very poor quality. There is a tend- 
ency, too, for small copying units to do work that is not essential and 

Adapted from an address given at the Professional Section’s seminar, Wellington, 


23 February 1961. Mr Sherwood is a senior administrative officer in the Government 
Printing and Stationery Department, Wellington. 
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to tackle, at excessive cost, jobs for which the available machines are 
not really designed. 


If the needs of the whole of the organisation of which your library 
is a part are taken into consideration it may be found that instead of, 
say, one machine with fairly limited capacity, the overall volume of 
work may warrant a variety of modern, fast machines that will meet 
all your needs rather than just some of them. The machine that is 
the answer to all copying problems just hasn’t been invented yet. 

In the Government we have pooled our resources and established 
central document reproduction services under the control of the 
Government Printing Office to do work for all departments. It is 
worth noting that some departments which had their own installations 
were at first rather reluctant to come into the scheme. Now that they 
have had the advantages of a central organisation demonstrated to 
them, they are the strongest supporters of the central service idea. 

Recently we opened another of these central services in Hamilton. 
As taxpayers you will be interested to hear that previously there were 
39 people and 27 machines involved either full-time or part-time on 
document reproduction work in Hamilton departments. Now we have 
three staff and five machines to do all this work. The three operators 
have been properly trained and are turning out better quality work 
at much greater speed and at less cost than was the case previously. 
Another point of interest to you as taxpayers—the staff and machines 
were already in the Public Service and came to us on transfer when 
the central service commenced operations. 

Now let us pass to the question of selecting the most suitable 
processes and machines, and I must emphasise that it is important 
to find out what they cannot do as well as what they can do. Included 
in the many important factors which must be considered are the 
following: 

1. The kind of documents to be copied, the number of copies 

required, and the use to which the copies will be put. 

2. The volume of work and the frequency of use of the equipment. 

3. The initial cost of the equipment, the cost of ancillary apparatus, 

the cost of installation, the cost of servicing and maintenance, 
the cost of materials, storage costs, labour costs, and so on. 

4. The type of operator and training required. 

Obviously the nature of the documents to be copied will have an 
important bearing on the type of machine and process required. Points 
to be considered include the size of the documents, whether they are 
paper, stiff card, single sheets, books, plans, etc., whether they are 
black on white or coloured, whether there are illustrations, and of 
course the age and condition of the documents. The use to which the 
copies will be put has a definite bearing on which process is the most 
suitable—for example is the need for a high quality photographic 
image, or will the readable but less pretentious appearance of a dye- 
line copy suffice? 
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Is the usual need for one or two copies or do requests range from 
hundreds to perhaps thousands of copies? How many documents have 
to be copied in any particular period? Are there likely to be many 
requests for urgency? Is there a need for durable copies for archival 
or similar purposes? 

These factors I have mentioned are but a few of the questions that 
must be answered when trying to determine the kind of process and 
equipment required. 

Costs are of course a very important consideration and not the 
least are hidden costs such as wastage of materials, and machines 
that are idle for lengthy periods. Recently I read a report on photo- 
copying equipment giving the results of an investigation carried out by 
the American Library Association. This report stated that all the lib- 
raries which had been surveyed had experienced a great deal of 
wastage when using the desk type of copying machine. For example, 
one library which had a first class copying set-up had found that, 
try as it may, waste could not be reduced below 24 per cent—that 
is about one sheet wasted in every four. 


Some relatively inexpensive copiers produced excellent results, but 
if a large volume of work has to be processed fairly quickly the most 
suitable machine may cost a lot of money. On the other hand some 
expensive machines can produce comparatively inexpensive copies. 

It must be borne in mind that although some machines are entirely 
self-contained others require ancillary apparatus. For example, some 
cameras must be operated in darkrooms and some photographic pro- 
cesses involve the use of separate enlargers, processing trays and 
sinks, etc. Then again some machines need very little in the way of 
installation other than plugging into a power point, while others may 
need special siting because of vibration, fumes, etc. 

The cost of servicing and maintenance is another important factor 
and here I must stress the need for first-class servicing arrangements. 
Many firms give an excellent after-sales service, but some do not appear 
very interested in providing a service after they sell you a machine. 
A beautifully streamlined, colourful machine may look most impressive 
but it isn’t much use to you if it is lying idle for lengthy periods while 
you are waiting hopefully for a serviceman to turn up. 

Another cost factor which must be considered is the cost of ma- 
terials, some of which are very expensive. Normally, preference should 
be given to the most economical process suitable for the work, but 
there are many other considerations which must be taken into account 
when deciding on the most suitable reproduction method. The materials 
for some processes such as stencil and offset duplicating have a fairly 
high initial cost but the cost per copy diminishes on longer runs. The 
photographic and plan copying processes are cost repetitive, that is, 
every additional print costs the same as the previous one, and for 
this reason they are normally employed when only a few copies are 
required. Provided that your document reproduction service has the 
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facilities, there are, of course, a number of ways of using combinations 
of processes to reduce the overall cost. 

Before I pass to another phase of the subject, don’t forget that when 
calculating the cost of a copying service you must take into con- 
sideration items such as the cost of the accommodation it will occupy, 
storage costs, and one of the biggest variables, labour costs. 

You, as librarians, will be interested in the costs of equipment and 
processes which may be suitable for libraries. Spirit and stencil dup- 
licating machines range from about £40 for a small manually operated 
machine to several hundred pounds for the more versatile, high-speed, 
power-driven models which may have numerous accessories for special 
types of work. An electronic stencil cutting machine won’t leave much 
change out of £500. Offset duplicating machines range from several 
hundred pounds to over £2,000, according to requirements. 

Photocopying machines range from about £70 for desk models up 
to several thousand pounds for high-speed models of large capacity. 

Although reasonably good reproductions can be obtained from 
cameras in the £100 bracket, cameras used for microfilming, photo- 
Stating, plan records and so on can range up to several thousand 
pounds even without the cost of darkrooms, plumbing, enlarger, 
drying and trimming machines, etc., associated with wet photographic 
processes. 

I think that is sufficient to give you some idea of the initial cost of 
machines and I will now deal with the cost of the various processes. 
Costs can vary so much that I propose quoting from H. R. Verry’s 
excellent book Document Copying and Reproduction Processes. Verry, 
an acknowledged authority, is an advisor to Her Majesty’s Treasury 
on document reproduction work, as well as being chairman of the 
Document Copying Groups of the British Institute of Management 
and the Association of Special Libraries Information Bureau. 


First, Verry says, “Any method which endeavours to give an 
estimate of the costs of the reproduction processes can only indicate 
their relative economic rates. The many variables which must be 
considered make it impossible by a general examination to indicate 
the actual cost per copy when operational conditions differ so widely. 

“The points which need consideration are the wages of the staff 
employed, the materials consumed, overheads, and machine depre- 
ciation. It will be readily appreciated that the final figure will depend 
largely on the skill of the operator and the output produced from 
the machine.” 

Verry goes to much greater lengths than I have quoted and then 
lists costs based on materials and labour only and not including 
overheads and machine depreciation. His list includes—and I must 
make it clear that these are based on costs in Great Britain and that 
to make a simple comparison I have taken the cost of producing 
one “positive” 13 in. x 8 in. copy—Photostat 11.86d., Reflex 10.0d., 
Diffusion transfer 9.5d., Verifax 9.22d., Thermofax 6.8d., Diazo 1.22d. 
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Verry lists spirit duplicating as from 3d. to 54d. for the master plus 
cost of paper, stencil duplicating as 9d. for the master plus cost of 
paper, and offset duplicating as 5.2d. plus the cost of paper. 

Turning for a moment to a phase of the subject that warrants far 
more time than I can give it today, the question of staff and training. 
Some sales literature will tell you that anybody can work such and 
such a machine, and the salesman’s demonstration will make the 
operation of the machine look delightfully simple. Let me assure you 
that salesmen put in many hours to become really familiar with their 
machines and materials. To get the best, quickest and least expensive 
results from even the simplest copying process, it pays to ensure that 
your operators are properly trained. Some copying processes, such as 
those in the photographic field, demand a fairly high degree of skill 
and training. 

I think I have said enough on the general side to give you some 
idea of what is involved if you are considering entering the document 
reproduction field. To summarise quickly: 


1. If you are considering the adoption of modern copying techniques 
for your library, take time out to make a thorough study of all 
aspects and implications. Used properly document reproduction 
can be a great asset. Incorrectly used it can be very wasteful and 
expensive. 


. Determine whether the needs of your library can best be met 
by a limited on-the-spot service, or by a more versatile central 
service for your local Council or whatever it may be. 


. Before looking around for machines, determine the size and 
nature of your copying problem. 


. Find out all you can about as many machines as you can and 
the materials they use, and ascertain whether any ancillary 
equipment is necessary. 


. Have the machines demonstrated to you, preferably on your 
own premises, under the conditions you would have to use them. 


. Don’t forget to find out what the machines cannot do, as well 
as what they can do. 


. Don’t forget to ask what the after-sales servicing arrangements 
are. 


. Remember that somebody will have to operate the machine and 
that proper training is essential. 


. When you have gathered all your information, including all the 
initial and continuing costs that I mentioned earlier, you will be 
in a much better position to decide just how you can best take 
advantage of the many benefits that may be reaped from properly 
applied document reproduction techniques. 
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T. H. HOWARD-HILL 


EARLY ENGLISH PRINTED 
BOOKS IN THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY LIBRARY 


The following note records the General Assembly Library’s holdings 
of English books printed before 1700. In general the entries follow 
the form adopted by Pollard and Redgrave (in their Short-title 
Catalogue) and Wing but some minor alterations have been made 
silently here. Some title entries, e.g., F2212, have been expanded, the 
main entry word for entries of anonymous works has been capitalised, 
“Coloph:” has been adopted for Wing’s unpleasing “colop:”, and 
in those entries in which the first words are in the Greek alphabet 
and which are followed by a Latin transliteration, the Greek has been 
omitted for reasons of printing economy. 


I have given the entry in Pollard and Redgrave or Wing for first 
editions of books which the General Assembly Library holds in later 
editions, in square brackets. Thereafter the citation of entry should 
follow that in the authorities. Significant departures in the General 
Assembly copies are noted after the entry. More violent liberties have 
been taken with the form of the Short-title Catalogue entries, the most 
obvious being that I have chosen to notice here the use of v for u; the 
long s is customarily ignored. Finally, I should like to thank the lib- 
rarian and staff of the General Assembly Library (especially Mr D. G. 
Jamieson who provided the first rough listing of the later books) for 
their assistance. 


SHORT-TITLE CATALOGUE BOoKs 


1167 Bacon, FRANciIs. Of the advancement and proficience of learn- 
ing . . . IX [.] bookes. Tr. G. Wats. fol. Oxford, L. Lichfield f. R. 
Young & E. Forrest, 1640. WGa copy has no point after the volume 
statement. 

1272,4? BALE, JOHN, Bp. [The first two partes of the Actes or unchaste 
examples of the Englishe Votaryes . . .] [Anr. ed.] Coloph: London by 
Jhon Tisdale, dwelling in knight riders streate. 8°. 

1977 BETHUNE, PHILIPPE DE. The covnsellor of estate. Tr. E. G.[rim- 
ston]. 4° N. Okes, 1634. 

3475 BRACTON, HENRICUs DE. Henrici de Bracton de legibus & con- 
suetudinibus Angliz libri quinque. fol. ap. R. Tottellum, 1569. 


Dr. Hill is a Library Assistant, Catalogue Section, National Library Centre, National 
Library Service, Wellington. 
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4509 CAMDEN, WILLIAM. Britain, or a chorographicall description of 
. . » England, Scotland, and Ireland. Tr. P. Holland. 2 pts. fol. imp. 
G. Bishop et J. Norton, 1610. 

4620 CAREW, THOMas. Poems. 8° J. D[awson] f. T. Walkley, 1640. 


12503 GuILLim, Joun. [A display of heraldrie.] Third edition. En- 
larged. fol. T. Cotes f. J. Blome, 1638. 

13569 HOLINSHED, RAPHAEL. [The first and second volumes of 
Chronicles.] [Anr. ed.] 3v. fol. at the expenses of J. Harison, G. Bishop, 
R. Newberie, H. Denham a. T. Woodcocke, 1587. WGa:vols.1 and 2 
only. 

14753 JONSON, BENJAMIN. [The workes of Benjamin Jonson.] [Anr. 
ed.] fol. R. Bishop, sold by A. Crooke, 1640. WGa: first volume only. 
17855 MICHAELIS, SEBASTIEN. A discourse of spirits. 4° f. W. Aspley. 
[16127] 

17936 MILLEs, THOoMas. The treasvrie of avncient and moderne times. 
[Anon.] 2v. fol. W. Jaggard, 1613-1619. WGa: vol 2 only: 1619. 


19502 PEACHAM, HENRY. The compleat gentleman. 4° [W. Stansby?] 
f. F. Constable, 1622. 


19503 [Anr. ed.] 4° f. F. Constable, 1627. WGa 

copy has an autograph index of contemporary date, and the illustra- 

tions of arms and devices have been coloured in. 

20040 PLOWDEN, EDMUND. Les commentaries, ou les reportes de 

dyuers cases, Edw. VI-Eliz. fol. in ad. R. Tottelli, 1571. 

20464 PRYNNE, WILLIAM. Historio-mastix; the players scourge. 4° 

E. A{llde| a. W. J{ones| f. M. Sparke, 1633. 

21730 SaNpys, GEorGE. A relation of a journey begun An: Dom: 

1610. Foure Bookes. Fourth ed. fol. [G. Miller?] f. A. Crooke, 1637. 

22274 SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. [Mr William Shakespeares comedies, 

histories, & tragedies]. Second impression. fol. Printed by Tho. Cotes 
. 1632. Imprint varies. WGa copy lacks title-page, some prelim- 

inaries, and portion of the text, amounting together to about 100 pages. 

23049 SPEED, JoHN. The historie of Great Britaine. Third ed. en- 

larged, etc. fol. J. Dawson f. G. Humble, 1632. 

23338 Stow, JouN. [The annales of England . . .] [Anr. ed.] Con- 

tinued unto 1614, by E. Howes. fol. T. Dawson, f. T. Adams, 1615. 

WGa copy lacks title-page. 

23345 . The survey of London. [Anr. ed.] Inlarged by A. 

M[unday] and now finished by H. D[yson] a. others. fol. E. Purslow, 

sold by N. Bourne, 1633. 

23223 STANFORD, SIR WILLIAM. [Les plees del Coron diuisees in 

plusiours titles.] [Anr. ed.] 4° R. Tottel, 1583. 

24059 THucypipes. [Eight Bookes of the Peloponnesian warre.] Tr. 


T. Hobbes. [Anr. ed.] fol. R. Mynne, 1634. STC records publisher as 
H. Mynne. 
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- THE FOLLOWING ITEMS DO NOT APPEAR TO BE LISTED IN THE Short- 
title Catalogue: 


17111[#] LYNDEWopE, WILLIAM, Bp. Prouinciale seu Coéstitutiones 
Anglie: cii summarijs / atq[ue] iustis annotationibus / politissimus 
caracteribus / summagq[ue] accuratione rursum reuise / atq[ue] im- 
presse. Imprint: Venales habétur London. in cimiterio sancti Pauli: 
apud Franciscum bryckman. n.d. fol. Anr. issue? 1525? 

Exon, JosepH. A plaine and familiar explication (by way of para- 
phrase) of all the hard texts of the whole divine scripture of the Old 
and New Testament. London, Printed by Miles Flesher, for Nath: 
Bvtter, 1633. fol. 


WING BooOoKs 


A287 An Account of the execution of Brigadier Rookwood. Coloph: 

For Richard Baldwin, 1696. brs. WGa copy lacks colophon. 

A432 An Account of what passed at the execution of Sir VVill. 

Parkyns. Coloph: For Richard Baldwin, 1696. brs. 

A784 AGrippa, HENRICUS COoRNELIUs. Female pre-eminence. By T. R. 

and ‘M.D., to be sold by Henry Million, 1670. 8° 

A3194 ANIMADVERSIONS on King James, his letter to the Pope. Printed 

and sold bythe booksellers, 1691. 4° 

A3367 An ANSWER to Mr Collier’s defence. Coloph: For R. Bald- 

win, 1696. 4° 

A3684 ARISTOPHANES. [Greek] Comoedie duz, Plutus et Nubes. 

Impensis Rob. Clavel, 1695. 8° 

A3755 The ARRAIGNMENT, tryal, and condemnation of Ambrose 

Rookwood. For Samuel Heyrick; and Isaac Cleave, 1696. fol. 

A3759 The ARRAIGNMENT, tryal, and condemnation of Sir John 

Friend. For Samuel Heyrick; and Isaac Cleve, 1696. fol. 

A3760 The ARRAIGNMENT, tryal and condemnation of Sir William 

Parkins. For Samuel Heyrick, and Isaac Cleve, 1696. fol. 

A3768 The ARRAIGNMENT, trials, conviction and condemnation of 

Sir Rich. Grahme. For Samuel Heyrick and Thomas Cockerill, 1691. 

fol. 

B504 Baker, Sir RicHarp. [A chronicle of the kings of England.] 

Third edition. By E. Cotes, and sold by G. Saubridg, and T. Williams, 

1660. fol. 

B510 . Ninth edition. For Ben. Tooke; A. and J. Churchill; 

and G. Sawbridge, 1696. fol. 

B3336[-8?] BLOUNT, THomMas. [Glossographia: or a dictionary. By 

Tho. Newcomb, to be sold by John Martyn, 1670] 8° WGa copy lacks 

title-page; dated from, advertisement on p. 712 referring to Blount’s 
. . a law dictionary, in folio, 1670. 

B3382 BOccCALINI, TRAJANO. [I ragguagli di Parnasso: or, advertise- 

ments.] Second edition. For T. Dring, J. Starkey, and T. Basset, 1669. 

fol. 

B3384 ——. ——. “Third” edition. Printed; and are to be sold by 
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Peter Parker, 1674. fol. WGa title-page has: The Third Edition, 
Corrected. 

B3933 BoyYLe, RoBerT. Roberti Boyle . . . cogitationes de S. Scripture 
stylo. Oxonia, typis W.H. impensis Ric. Davis, 1665. 12° 

B3997 . [New experiments and observations touching cold.] 
Second edition. For Richard Davis, 1683. 4° 

C3736 CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. The works of. Printed, 1687. fol. 
C6494 CoTTon, Sir RoBEeRT Bruce. The histories of the lives and 
raignes of Henry the third, and Henry the fourth. For William Sheares, 
1642. 12° 

C7328 [CRoucH, NATHANIEL.] [The general history of earthquakes.] 
[Anr. ed.] For Nath. Crouch, 1694. 12° 


D162 DAMPIER, WILLIAM. [A new voyage round the world.] Second 
edition. For James Knapton, 1697. 3v. 8° WGa has vol. 1 only. 
D1871 DoNNE, JoHN. [Poems.] Seventh edition. In the Savoy, by 
T. N. for Henry Herringman, 1669. 8° Keynes 84. 

E306 EIKON BASILIKE. [(Greek). The povrtraictvre of His Sacred 
Maiestie.] [Anr. ed., pourtraicture, Majestie.] [London], 1649. 8° 
Almack 42. 

E873 ENGLAND: Laws, STATUTEs. A collection of acts and ordinances. 
By Henry Hills and John Field, 1658. fol. 

E1532 An Exact collection of all remonstrances. For E. Husbands, 
T. Warren, R. Best, 1642. 4° 

E2309 SPEECHES and passages of this great and happy Parliament. 
For William Cooke, 1641. 4° 

F723 FENWICKE, Sir JoHN. A true copy of the paper delivered by. 
Coloph: By J. Orme, for R. Bentley, and A. Bosvile. 1697 [i.e. 1696] 
brs. Wing has [1696] for 1697. 

F1695 [FowLeR, Epwarp], Bp. An answer to the paper delivered by 
Mr Ashton at his execution. For Robert Clavell, 1690. 4° 

F2036 Foxe, JOHN. [Acts and monuments of matters most speciall 
. . . in the church.] Ninth edition. For the Company of Stationers, 
1684. 3v. fol. (2 copies) 

F2212 FRIEND, Sir JoHN. A true copy of the papers delivered by Sir 
John Freind. Coloph: For William Rogers, 1696. brs. 

H1249 [HEAD, RicHaRD]. [The English rogue continued . . . Part 
two.] [Anr. ed.] For Francis Kirkman, 1671. 8° 

H1251 . [The English rogue continued . . . Part fourth.] [Anr. ed.] 
For Francis Kirkman, and are to be sold by William Rands, 1680. 8° 
H1558 [HeERLE, CHareEs.] A fviler ansvver to a treatise vvritten by 
Doctor Ferne. For lohn Bartlet, 1642. 4° WGa copy has: John. 
H1689 HEYLYN, PETER. Cosmographie. For Henry Seile, 1652. fol. 
H2248 HossBes, THomMas, [Leviathan . . . Civill.] [Anr. ed. “civil’’.] 
For Andrew Crooke, 1651. fol. 

H3842 HUTTON, Sir RICHARD. The argvments of. By M. Flesher and 
R. Young; the assignes of I. More, 1641. 4° 
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K742 KNox, RoBERT. An historical relation of the island Ceylon. 
By Richard Chiswell, 1681. fol. Wing has: “island of Ceylon”. 
L952 LE GRAND, ANTOINE. [Historia naturz.] Second edition. Apud J. 
Martin, 1680. 4° 

L1189 [L’EsTRANGE, HAMON.] The reign of King Charles. By E.C. 
for Edward Dod, and Henry Seile the younger, 1655. fol. 

L2615 Livius, Titus. [The Romane history.] [Anr. ed.] For Awnsham 
Churchill, 1686. Fol. 

L3448 Lucretius. [T. Lucretius Carus the Epicurean philosopher, 
his six books De natura rerum.] Second edition. Oxford, by L. Lich- 
field, for Anthony Stephens, 1683. 8° WGa: “Leonard Lichfield”. 
L3449a . . “Third” edition. For Thomas Sawbridge, and 
Anthony Stephens, 1683. 8° 

L3523 Lycopuron, [Greek] Lycophronis Alexandra. Oxonii, e theatro 
Sheldoniano, 1697. fol. 

M2778 MOORLAND, Sir SAMUEL. The doctrine of interest. Printed at 
London, by A. Godbid and J. Playford, and are sold by Robert 
Boulter, 1679. 4° [i.e. 4°-form 8°] 

0166 OciLBy, JoHN. Asia, the first part. By the author, 1673. fol. 
0471 OrRERY, CHARLES BOYLE, Earl of. [Dr Bentley’s dissertations.] 
Third edition. For Tho. Bennet, 1699. 8° 

P180 Pacitt, EpHRaiM. [Heresiography.] Fifth edition. For William 
Lee, 1654. 4° 

P2034 P[HILips], Mrs K[ATHERINE]. [Poems.] [Anr. ed.] By J. M. for 
H. Herringman, 1669. fol. 

P2073 P[HILLIPs], E[pwarp]. [The new world of English words.] 
Fifth edition. For R. Bently; J. Phillips, H. Rodes; and J. Taylor, 
1696. fol. (Not seen) 

P2403 PLATINA, BARTOLOMEO. The lives of the popes. For Christopher 
Wilkinson, 1685. fol. WGa copy has Baptista Platina on title-page. 
P3399 Price, THOMAS. Short and true account of the material pass- 
ages. In the Savoy, for H. Herringman, 1671. 8° Wing notes only one 
location for this item which is, however, listed as C1247, under 
CASTLEMAINE, ROGER PALMER, Earl of, with three locations. 

Q209 Quick, JOHN. Synodicon in Gallia reformata. For T. Parkhurst 
and J. Robinson, 1692. fol. 2v. (not noted by Wing) 

R165 RALEIGH, Sir WALTER. [The historie of the world.] [Anr. ed.] 
For George Dawes, 1671. 4° 

R242 [RANDOLPH, THOMAS.] [Poems, &c.] Fourth edition. Printed, 
1652. 8° WGa: Edirion. 

R286 [RASTELL, JoOHN.] Les termes de la ley: or certaine difficult . . . 
words. Nineteenth edition. By I. Beale and R. Hearne, 1641. 8° WGa 
edition statement: “ Newly imprinted, and much inlarged and aug- 
mented.” 

R934 RRFMARKS on the papers delivered by Sir William Perkins. By 
Edw. Jones in the Savoy. 1696. 4° 
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S605 [SANDERSON, ROBERT], Bp. Fourteen sermons. Fourth edition. 
By R.N. for Henry Seile. 1657. fol. 

$3761 SIDNEY, ALGERNON. Discourses concerning government. Printed, 
1698. fol. 

$4926 SPELMAN, Sir HENRY. [Glossarium archaiologicum.] Third 
edition. Excudebat. Tho. Braddyll, & prostant apud Georg. Pawlett, 
& Guil. Freeman, 1687. fol. 

$5068 Sprat, THoMas, Bp. A true account and declaration of the 
horrid conspiracy. In the Savoy: by Thomas Newcomb; to be sold by 
Sam. Lowndes, 1685. fol. WGa: “Savoy: ... Newcomb,”. 

$5329 STATE tracts: being a collection. Printed, 1689. fol. 

T2255 The Tryats of Robert Charnock. For Samuel Heyrick, and 
Isaac Cleve, 1696. fol. 

T2654 [A TRUE copy of the papers delivered by Mr. Rob. Charnock. 
1696. brs.] WGa: “Chernocke”. Coloph: For William Rogers. 1696. 
brs. Corrected in Hiscock, p. 46. 

V615 Vircit. [The works of.] “Third” edition. [London], sold by 
Thomas Guy, 1684. 8° WGa copy has engraved title-page only. 
W521 WALLER, Edmund. The second part of Mr Waller’s poems. 
For Tho. Bennet, 1690. 8° 

W2699 [WILLIAMS, JOHN], Bp. A declaration of the sense of the arch- 
bishops. For John Everingham, 1696. 4° WGa copy lacks title-page. 


The following items represent WGa holdings which either cannot be 
precisely identified against the Wing entries, or else are possible 
additions to Wing: 

F754[#] FERGUSON, ROBERT. [A letter to the right hononrable [sic], 
my Lord Chief Justice Holt.] The Second Edition Corrected. n.p., 
1694. This does not appear to be Hiscock’s number F754+. 

11052[@] IRviNE, CHRISTOPHER. Historie Scotice nomenclatura. Edin- 
burgi, Typisque Jacobi Watson, 1697. WGa copy bound with George 
Buchanan’s Rerum Scoticarum historia, apud Antonium Schouten, 
1697. 

L1283[#] L’ESTRANGE, Sir ROGER. The Observator in dialogue. First 
volume. [For Joanna Brome] 1681-1687. 2v. fol. WGa copy lacks 
imprint on title-page; imprints on numbers vary. Out of scope of 
Wing? 

[L2025¢?] The Lire of Cornelius van Tromp. By J. Orme, for R. 
Clavel, J. Sturton and A. Bosvile, and J. Cater, 1697. 8°; A* B-Z8 
Aa-L18 Mm‘. 

R952[>] REMARKs upon the whole tryals of the Lord Preston and 
John Ashton. For Abel Roper, 1691. fol. A-D?. 

R1919[4] Rookwoop, AMBROsE [True copies of the papers which.] 
1696. brs. WGa copy has the title trimmed off; coloph: For John 
Lawrence, and William Rogers, 1696. 

R1969[@] [Ross, ALEXANDER.] [Mystagogvs poeticvs.] The Sixth Edition 
corrected and enlarged. For S. Mearn, J. Martyn, and H. Herringman: 
1675. WGa title: Mystagogus Poeticus; is this another edition? 
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Some 


TWENTY PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


now participate in our 


L.P. RECORD 
LIBRARY SERVICE 


Since 1953 the latest and best classics, speech, jazz 


and “pops” have been added as released. 


Enquiries to 
N.Z. MUSIC SUPPLIES 


255 Cuba St. Wellington C2. 
Telephone 54-592 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


The Profession of librarianship 

A recent survey by the Library Association, quoted in the Book- 
seller of 11 March 1961, revealed a disturbing shortage of qualified 
librarians in public libraries in Great Britain. Replies received from 
352 of the 484 public libraries circularised revealed that of the 
qualified staff leaving, 47 per cent were lost entirely to the profession. 
Of posts advertised, 56 per cent were filled by qualified librarians, 34 
per cent by unqualified staff, and ten per cent remained unfilled. 

These figures were the subject of the adjournment debate in the 
House of Commons on 1 March when several M.P.s urged the 
Government to act to increase pay rates for public librarians. 

Perhaps we too can look forward to the day when New Zealand 
library salaries are a matter of such public interest as to justify a 
debate in Parliament. 


Ex Libris 


A welcome addition to New Zealand’s literature of books is the 
second issue of Ex Libris; Notes on New Zealand Books and Writers, 
December 1960, published by the Ex Libris and Booklovers’ Society, 
Wellington. The first issue appeared in August 1959. 

The current issue has an article on the New Zealand publications 
of Charles Robert (The Inimitable) Thatcher, by H. O. Roth; rare 


book collections in New Zealand, by Dr W. J. Cameron; newspaper 
anticipations, by A. G. Bagnall; and a book auction report. 


The Old Librarian’s Almanack, 1773 [sic] 


In our issue for July 1960 (p. 169-70) we published an extract, 
headed with tongue in cheek, “Standards for special libraries”, from 
the Old Librarian’s Almanack, by Jared Bean, “a very rare pamphlet 
first published in New Haven, Connecticut in 1773, reprinted by 
The Elm Tree Press, Woodstock, Vermont, 1909.” This was subse- 
quently reprinted in the Wilson Library Bulletin of November 1960 
only to draw forth several letters in the January 1961 issue pointing 
out that the Almanack was an ingenious hoax perpetrated by Edmund 
Lester Pearson, a librarian (reference librarian, later editor, New 
York Public Library) and later free-lance writer, who had, according 
to the Dictionary of American Biography, no interest in the mechanics 
of library work and satirised some of the more earnest workers in the 
field, notably in the Old Librarian’s Almanack. Pearson himself com- 
mented: “The point of the thing was this: it was designed to delude 
any intelligent reader for no longer than five minutes”. Nevertheless 
it did fool a large number of intelligent readers; those in the Antipodes 
not excepted. 

A further extract from the Almanack is printed below. The opinions 
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expressed are not necessarily those of the New Zealand Library 
Association. 

“Matrimony, so maintain’d worthy Master Peleg Gudger, is no 
fit Diversion for the Librarian, and in truth, I commend his Wisdom 
in the Matter. The dissipations of Time, the vain Emptinesses of 
Amusement, the general be-pesterment that follows embarkation on 
this doubtful Sea (doubtful, if not in fact, Perilous) all these con- 
comitants of the Married State so conspire and agree to harass the 
Librarian and woo him from his legitimate tasks as to behoove him to 
take a great Oath never to allow himself to be entrapped. Tis the 
only safe course. Otherwise will he find himself badger’d when he 
desires to read in Peace; led forth to Domestic Duties when he should 
be marshalling his Books; and at all times Distract’d & Annoy’d, to 
the detriment of his Profession. 


“It is true, there be some who hold to the Contrary. Dr Simon 
Bagley writes: I have not found Wives to be altogether a too heavy 
Encumbrance. They can dust Books, and at times, they may be 
trusted to arrange the volumes properly in their places. Beyond this, 
it would perchance, be rash to go with them. I am far from advising 
Librarians to marry without weighing the Question soberly, and 
considering it discreetly, but this I do affirm: that a Wife may be 
train’d to partake in a Librarian’s labours in such a way as not 
altogether to act as a Millstone about his Neck. It is scarce necessary 
to comment on Dr Bagley’s words.” 


Library service in music 


Following Mrs Freed’s address to the N.Z.L.A. Professional Sec- 
tion’s Seminar for Professional Librarians on 24 February, a resolution 
was put to the meeting and carried: That it be a recommendation to 
Council that it set up a committee to examine all aspects of music 
library service in New Zealand, and that in so doing it take all steps 
to obtain the views of other interested organisations. 

This resolution has now been considered by the Standing Executive 
of the N.Z.L.A. and a recommendation made to the full Council that 
a committee be set up to consider the proper provision of music 
library service in New Zealand and to make recommendations, especi- 
ally in the matter of national collections, a union catalogue and the 
institution of a national lending policy for music. These terms of 
reference for the committee and the names of the members are to be 
confirmed by a postal ballot. The membership of the committee will 
be reported in the next issue of NEw ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 
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AVAILABLE SHORTLY! 
THE AUSTRALIAN CATALOGUE 


A reference index to the books and periodicals published and still current in 
the Commonwealth of Australia, oan iled and edited by A. B. FOXCROFT, 
M.A, With a Prefatory Note by W ER MURDOCH, M.A. 

Consisting of 118 pp., this otantieg work was published in 1911 in Mel- 
bourne —~¥ f addition has added to it three important appendices of 72 pp. 
4 pp., a Ve consisting of respectively a LIST ¢ OF PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 
ON SALE AT THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, SYDNEY, ADE- 
LAIDE and MELBOURNE, 

There - little need to introduce this important ba Le its class a most 
useful and greatly sought-after eee of Australi 
DEMY AVO, 4 VOLUMES IN ONE, c. 205 pp. ais, 72, a oy orks 


NOW READY! 


CANADIAN CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

WILLET RICKETSON HAIGHT, employed in the publishing business in 
Toronto, issued his “CANADIAN CATALOGUE OF BOOKS” for the years 
1791-1895 in Toronto in 1896, following it up with two annual Supplements for 
the years 1896 and 1897, and up to this day these have been regarded as one 
of the basic Canadian Bibliographies. 

A new complete facsimile edition of this important work, strictly limited to 
1,000 copies, representing as it does a considerable contribution to Canadian 
Publishing and covering a most important period, is now available. 

A reference tool of considerable bibliographical and historical value, this work 
should prove itself of great help to yoy and Scholars alike and, as such, 
represents a worthy addition to any Librar 
DEMY OCTAVO, 3 VOLUMES IN ONE, “4 237 pp. (132, 48 om g RB? 00) 


PALMER’S INDEX TO THE TIMES, 1790-1905 on microfilm ond ro 
bound till June, 1941, is also available. Details on request, 


H. PORDES, 138 NEW CAVENDISH STREET, LONDON, W.1. 











NEW ZEALAND 


BOOK SERVICE 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Transparent Book Covers of the 
Highest Quality. 

Stitched book covers using cloth edgebinding. 
Unstitched book covers using Vinyl edgebinding. 
Suppliers of Cellulose Acetate in rolls. 
Vinyl tapes in eight colours. 

Catalogues supplied on request. 


RUAHINE STREET, P.O. BOX 33 
PARAPARAUMU 
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“LOMAK” 


CATALOGUE CABINETS 
AND ALL 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
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DESIGNED & CONSTRUCTED 
FOR EFFICIENT 
& LASTING SERVICE 


LOMAK FURNITURE CO. 
Ltd. 
PHONE 75-903 CHRISTCHURCH BOX 1021 








LIBRARIANS 


Avail yourself of the services of 
CAMBRIDGE BOOKBINDING SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 57 CAMBRIDGE PHONE 629 
Our endeavour is to help the librarian maintain books 
on an economic basis. Give your books two lives 
instead of one. Prices quoted are for public libraries 

and schools. 
BOOKS Up to 9” x 6"—3/6 each. 
Up to 11” x 7”—S5/1 each. 
Up to 15” x 10”’—10/10 each. 
SEWING 1/- to 1/6 extra—undertaken where 
necessary. Stitchless binding also 
undertaken where necessary. 
MAGAZINES Covers stiffened— Up to 10” x 7” 
—2/- each. 
Over 10” x 7"—2/6 each. 
Magazines returned expeditiously 
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OXFORD 
STANDARD AUTHORS 


A COMPLETE CHECKLIST 


Arnold Keats 

Blake Longfellow 
Boswell Malory 
Johnson & Boswell Milton 
Bridges Montaigne 
Browning 

Bunyan 

Burns 

Byron Rossetti 
Chaucer Scott 
Coleridge Shakespeare 
Collins Shelley 
Cowper Spenser 
Dante Alighieri Swift 
Donne Tennyson 
Dryden Thompson 
Evelyn Thomson 
Gray & Collins Wordsworth 
Herrick 


In many cases these authors are represented by their complete 
works. Prices range from 20/6 N.Z. to 37/- N.Z. If you require 
further particulars of the Oxford Standard Authors, please write 
io the following address for a prospectus: 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Box 185, Wellington 
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M. A. RENNIE 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 


BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKET, 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 
Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 3 of an inch deeper than stoc 
book sizes, to allow for easy insertion of pictorial jacket into sleeve 


This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards o 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 


The thickness of the end boards takes up the extra 4 of an inc 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplied in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 7% in. 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC1 7é in. 7iin. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 73 in. 74 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 74 in. 73 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC4 84 in. 8 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CCS5 83 in. 8tin. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC6 8§ in. 84 in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 8§ in. 82 in. x 18 in. 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLE 


NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with clo 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices 3 
above. 


CUT PLASTIC PIECES 
Sizes up to 8} in. x 18 in.—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—Sd each 


Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—6/- per 50-yd. rol 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lot 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


MRS M. A. RENNIE 
114 Princes Drive 
NELSON 
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Buy your library supplies 
in convenient lots where 
quality can be relied on 


Stock up today for all your requirements—Stocks of all 
Catalogue Items always on hand. Special printing orders 
are welcome. 


Book Pocket Cut out Delivered Flat 


Bock Card Printed two sides White 
and Buff. 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(Kraft). 


Book Pocket Delivered glued up 
(White). 


Book Cards Supplied in Buff, White, 
Cerise and Blue. 


“Date Due” Slip Printed one colour 
(White). 


“Date Due” Slip Printed two colours 


Borrowers’ Pockets Delivered flat. 
Supplied in Green, Buff and Pink. 


Catalogue Card White. 

Ruled Catalogue Card White. 
Catalogue Slip White. 
Borrowers’ Card Pink. 

Library Exchange Label. 


A NEW ADDITION 
TO OUR RANGE 


BASCANDS LTD. PUBLISHERS PRINTERS 


P.O. BOX 774. CHRISTCHURCH 
le ee eee eb 


Mr/Mrs/Miss 
Please send free of charge Librarian 


Catalogue Cl Address 
Price List and Order Forms [_] School /College 
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NEW ZEALAND 
BOOKS 


Published by— 
WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


FOOL’S GOLD 

by Henrietta Mason. Inspired by the diaries of the 
authors’ grandmother, this story has the special ring of 
truth . . . a young English girl disguises herself as a boy 
and joins a West Coast gold rush. How she is tracked 
down by an old friend with whom she falls in love, and 
the outcome of their love affair are part of an exciting 
adventure story of New Zealand in its young and bois- 
terous days. Price 12s. 6d. 


HOUSE IN HAVEN STREET 

by Helen Dawson. A thrilling detective story set in the 
South Island. Noreen, niece of a famous woman detec- 
tive, finds herself involved in exciting and dangerous 
adventures and succeeds in bringing a gang of criminals 
to justice. For boys and girls. Price 11s. 6d. 


STORY OF A NEW ZEALAND RIVER 
by Jane Mander. A beautifully written story of the early 
settlers in North Auckland. Price 16s. 6d. 


THE LONG WHITE CLOUD 

By Ray Mount Rogers. This is a first class and dramatic 
story, set mostly in New Zealand in the first years of 
the century. Price 18s. 
SPUR OF THE MORNING 

by Alan Mulgan, this is a reprint of a tale of love, 
politics and football in early New Zealand. 12s. 6d. 
THE SHORT MADNESS 

by Arthur Manning. Set in a small anonymous New 
Zealand town, the local scene is brilliantly portrayed in 
this story of jealousy and anger. Price 12s. 6d. 


WHITE MAN’S SHOES 

by Olaf Ruhen. A topical novel of the difficulties of 
introducing civilisation to the primitive people of a 
Pacific Island. Price 15s. 


Available from the Publishers . . . 


WHITCOMBE & TOMBS LTD. 


Christchurch, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, 
Hamilton, Lower Hutt, Timaru, Invercargill, 
London, Geelong, Perth, Sydney, Melbourne 
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